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REPRODUCTION OF THE ELEANOR GRILLE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 



THE ELEANOR GRILLE 

A COPY of the beautiful grille or 
grate to the tomb of Queen El- 
eanor (d. 1290) in Westminster 
Abbey has been obtained from 
J. Starkie Gardner, the expert on metal- 
work and author of many books on the 
subject, especially of Ironwork, a hand- 
book in two parts published by the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London. Un- 
like some reproductions, this is made of 
the same material as that of the original; 
wrought-iron, with the scrolls forged and 
the stamped work pressed into prepared 
moulds in the way which was followed at 
the end of the thirteenth century. This 
was done under the direct supervision of 
Mr. Gardner, who thus describes the grille 
in Part I of the above-mentioned publi- 
cation. 

"The distribution of richly stamped 
ironwork in England is interesting, and 
the specimens are so limited in number 
that they might well be ascribed to a sin- 
gle smith. Through the account of the 
Eleanor grille, so fortunately preserved, 
we are able to connect them with Thomas 
de Leghtone. That Thomas de Leghtone 
is rightly identified with Leighton Buz- 
zard is pretty certain, since the hinges on 
the parish church door are of the same 
work. . . . (Metal Work, Digby Wyatt, 
Plate IX.) 



"The most important specimen of all, 
however — of which there is a reproduc- 
tion in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
[half only being shown] — and the one by 
which we are enabled to approximately 
date the rest and to attribute them with 
certainty to an English smith, is the Elea- 
nor grille or herse in Westminster Abbey. 
The records show that this was made by 
Thomas de Leghtone in 1294 at a cost of 
^13 [$65], a sum equaling ^180, $900 of 
our money. It consists of eleven panels 
resembling hinge-work, riveted to the face 
of a plain rectangular frame, to which the 
arching or herse form was given and sur- 
mounted by a row of trident spikes, used 
perhaps as prickets. Though none of 
the panels are exactly alike, the easy flow 
of the vine pattern is apparent in nine, 
while the stiffer growth of corn is con- 
spicuous in two, notwithstanding that the 
vine-leaf stamp is used to finish them off. 

" These two panels are further empha- 
sized by the particularly small tridents 
which surmount them. The rich effect 
produced by the application of hinge-work 
to grilles is very successful. Tradition 
has, unfortunately, not preserved the 
form of the lost grille to the adjacent tomb 
of Henry III, made by Henry of Lewes, 
nor of the contemporary railings that are 
recorded to have been set around the 
Eleanor crosses." 

J. H. B. 
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